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Editorial 


E feel confident that, in congratulating Mr. Leonard Chubb, 
\ \ / F.L.A., on his appointment as Librarian of Ipswich, we voice the 
unanimous opinion of the A.A.L, Section. It would be super- 
fluous, and an unconscionable strain upon our limited space, to narrate here 
in full detail the splendid work that our Immediate Past President has 
done for the Association and for the library movement. We feel, however, 
that this note would be incomplete without mention of the outstanding 
success of the Birmingham Summer School, a success which owes more 
than is generally known to Mr. Chubb, and of the admirable way in which 
he has represented the Section on the L.A. Council during the first year of 
amalgamation. Our happiness at Mr. Chubb’s success is tempered by our 
selfish regret at losing to the great minority a distinguished member of our 
Association. 


a 


Those librarians who, by inadvertence, may not have received a copy 
of the A.A.L. Questionnaire on Hours and Conditions of Service are asked 
to communicate with Mr. F. Seymour Smith, Central Library, Hornsey, 
N.8, in order that no library may be overlooked in compiling the report on 
the results of this enquiry. 

The Editors of the Report, Messrs. F. Seymour Smith and T. E. Callan- 
der, would welcome suggestions as to matters that should be given pro- 
minence, and indications of statistics that would be of value to librarians, 


a 


The Committees of the A.A.L. Council for the current year are as 
follows : 


Finance anp Generat Purposes.—Messrs. R. Cooper (Chairman), S. 
Horrocks, K. G. Hunt, A. Webb, A. T. Austing (Secretary). 


EpucaTion AND Liprary.—Messrs. F. Seymour Smith (Chairman), S. W. 
Martin, W. C. Pugsley, James Revie, H. Sargeant, Miss S. Toms, Miss E. 
Exley (Secretary). 


Courses ror Assistants.—Messrs. F. Seymour Smith (Chairman), S. W. 
Martin (Secretary), Miss E. Exley and the Officers. 


Press AND Pustications.—Messrs. G. Vale (Chairman), A. J. Blackman, 
H. Bridle, L. Chubb, S. A. Firth, G. Hayward, W. E. Hurford, E. Sellick, 
W. B. Stevenson, T. E, Callander (Secretary), Miss E. Gerard. 
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Modern Poetry 


By W. B. STEVENSON, Hendon Public Libraries 


[Paper given at Watford Public Library, 13th May, 1931] 


E work of poets has always expressed the spirit of the age, and by 
“Modern Poetry ” I mean the work of those poets who seem to 
express the “ Modern Temper.” 

Criticism must always be a personal matter, and I hope that my audience 
will understand, if omissions of what seem to be eminent names should 
occur, that these omissions are deliberate, and the result of personal 
conviction. 

Our age is essentially an age of questioning. Religion, morals and 
traditional art have all been subjected to destructive criticism ; and the 
“Modern Temper” is inherently sceptic. The spirit of to-day is not 
negative, however. It represents a striving for simplification: a critical 
examination of old and false values; a preliminary demolition before the 
construction of a new temple of thought. 

We can trace the birth of this sceptical spirit to the turn of the nineteenth 
century, and the passing of the Victorian tradition may be seen, first in the 
*nineties, and then in the work of such men as Bridges, Hardy, Housman 
and Abercrombie. 

Thomas Hardy, deriving his philosophy mainly from Schopenhauer, is 
in essence the pessimist and unbeliever. To him, there is no “ order” 
in the universe, for man’s destiny is controlled only by a blind fate. Life 
is rarely sweet, rarely happy ; and beauty can never be enjoyed to the full, 
because of this vast unknown power of destiny. In a poem called “ Hap” 
he expresses this conviction : 


Crass casualty obstructs the sun and rain, 
And dicing time for gladness casts a moan ; 
These purblind doomsters had as readily sown 
Blisses about my pilgrimage as pain. 

His poetry is distinguished by a disregard of so-called poetic diction : 
his language is the language of ordinary speech, with a number of extra- 
ordinary “ coined ” and archaic words added. His voice is always subdued ; 
but all the more do we sense the sincerity of what he says. In such a poem 
as “‘ In time of the breaking of nations ” we find this power to express much 
in the simplest language : 

Only a man harrowing clods 
In a slow silent walk 

With an old horse that stumbles and nods, 
Half asleep as they stalk. 

Only thin smoke without flame 
From heaps of couch grass : 


Yet this will go onward the same 
Though dynasties pass, 
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Yonder a maid and her wight 
Come whispering by, 
War’s annals will fade into night 
Ere their story die. 
In occasional lyrics such as “‘ The Darkling thrush,” or the last chorus of 
** The Dynasts,” we seem to see a faint glimmering of hope ; but his con- 
viction that man’s struggle against fate is useless leads him to say that hope 
is an illusion— 
Life offers—to deny. 


In A. E. Housman the wind of pessimism is keener, the irony of life stil] 
more bitter. In nearly all of the 104 short lyrics that constitute Housman’s 
poetic output we find the same despair, the same sense that there is nothing 
beyond this life, but that the little life has to offer should be enjoyed 
before we reach that “ House of dust where our sojourn will be long.” 

The beauty of nature has rarely been described more exquisitely : the 
pageant of each season is seen by him with keen regret that it should vanish 
so soon, and that man has so short a life to enjoy it : 

Since to look at things in bloom 
Fifty springs are little room, 
About the woodlands I will go 

To see the cherry hung with snow. 


Unhappiness is inherent in man’s life to Housman— 


The troubles of our proud and angry dust 
Are from eternity and shall not fail ; 

Bear them we can, and if we can, we must 
Shoulder the sky, my lad, and drink your ale. 


In spite of his feeling that life is a “ Long fool’s errand to the grave,” 
in spite of the fact that we meet again and again in his work the images of 
death, despair and sorrow, he convinces us that man’s spirit is noble, and 
that life is often sweet— 

Think no more; ’tis only thinking 
Lays lads underground. 

Robert Bridges in his work expresses his belief in the ultimate happiness 
of man ; and that happiness is gained by him in his search for the beautiful. 
Bridges is one of the greatest of English lyric poets : a poet of superb crafts- 
manship, master of his chosen forms, Take the magnificent ‘ London 
snow,” a perfect example of this : 

When men were all asleep the snow came flying 

In large white flakes falling on the city brown, 
Stealthily and perpetually settling and loosely lying, 
Hushing the latest traffic of the drowsy town ; 
Deadening, muffling, stifling its murmurs failing 
Lazily and incessantly floating down and down. . . . 

In the “‘ Testament of Beauty ” he produced a great philosophical poem 
—an exaltation of the intuitive faculties of the soul, The form of the poem 
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in its “ Loose Alexandrines ” is a most successful technical innovation : the 
length of the line adds to the speed of thought, and the verse is capable of the 
expression of almost any subject. 

But it is in his lyrics that Bridges is seen at his best. In “TI love all 
beauteous things ”’ we see the expression of the search for beauty so apparent 
in his work : 

I love all beauteous things, 
I seek and adore them ; 
God hath no better praise, 


And man in his hasty days 
Is honoured for them. 


I too will something make 

And joy in the making, 

Altho’ to-morrow it seem 

Like the empty words of a dream 
Remembered on waking. 


Most of the work of Lascelles Abercrombie has been written in the 
form of the dramatic poem, and “‘ The End of the world,” “ Deborah,” 
“Vashti” and “ Phoenix” establish that form as a splendid instrument of 
description and portrayal of character, 

Technically, Abercrombie’s work shows no startling innovations, but his 
blank verse is supple and full of metrical variation, His descriptive power 
is magnificent, as in this passage describing the end of the world: 

There’ll come 
A night when all your clothes are a pickle of sweat 
And, for all that, the sweat on your salty skin 
Shall dry and crack in the breathing of a wind 
That’s like the draught come out of an open furnace. 
The leafage of the trees shall brown and faint 
All sappy growth turning to brittle rubbish 
As the near heat of the star strokes the green earth ; 
And time shall brush the fields as visibly 
As a rough hand brushes against the nap 
Of gleaming cloth—killing the season’s colour, 
Each hour charged with the wasting of a year, 
And sailors panting on their warping decks 
Will watch the sea steam like broth about them. 


Abercrombie’s humanity, his large vision of life, his treatment of nature 
and the technical beauty of his work give him a place as one of our most 
individual poets. 

A new poetic movement can be said to have come to life with the 
publication of the first volume of “ Georgian poetry” in 1911. In this, 
and in the succeeding volumes, we find the work of many poets who have 
since become known as the “ Georgian School ”—Squire, Shanks, Blunden, 
Hodgson, Sassoon, Davies, De la Mare and Brooke, to mention only a few. 

The work of the Georgian school had a definite trend of thought : they 
dealt with modern ideas and subjects in their poetry, and the traditional 
poetic subjects were approached from a new angle. In their poetry we can 
trace the influence of new scientific ideas—the effects of modern life on the 
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poet—and in their treatment of nature the influence of humanitarian views 
and of the sciences. 

Of great poetry, however, or poetry even approaching greatness, the 
Georgian poets have produced little or nothing. No development in style 
can be perceived between their earlier and their later work. Like Mr, 
Graves’s poet— 


They found a formula for making comic rabbits, 
And when they found those comic rabbits paid— 


well, they went on making them. The two poets whose work I wish to 
consider, although their work was represented in the volumes of Georgian 
poetry, were “in the crowd, but not of it.” I refer to W. H. Davies and 
Walter de la Mare. 

Mr. Davies is unique among the moderns, for he is a born singer: 
practically all of his work is in the form of the short lyric. Life is for him a 
continuous excitement at the beauty of nature ; though not without the 
poet’s dark reflections on man’s folly and stupidity. 

It cannot be said that the work of Mr. Davies lacks depth, for his range of 
subjects is very wide. His humanity, his compassion ; his joy in nature; 
his love-poems, all convince us that here is a poet who can not only “ Stand 
and stare,” but a poet with a definite view of life and a unique expression of 
his philosophy. He is master of the creative metaphor : his images are both 
arresting andapt. Forexamplein“ The Villain ” : 

I turned my head and saw the wind 
Not far from where I stood, 
Dragging the corn by her golden hair 
Into a dark and lonely wood. 

Although, like Davies, Mr. De la Mare draws many of his subjects from 
nature, they represent a direct contrast in mood. The world of De la Mare 
is not an entirely natural one ; so much of his poetry is the poetry of twilight 
and shadow and subtle colouring; so much of his verse seems to be the 
construction of a gossamer tissue of beautiful words, with little or no content 
of thought, that we are tempted to say that De la Mare has constructed a 
world of his own. To much of his work we can apply that much-abused 
phrase “‘ pure poetry.” Allow me to quote an illustrative passage : 

Speak not, whisper not, 
ere bloweth thyme and bergamot ; 
Softly on the evening hour 
Secret herbs their spices shower, 
Dark-spiked rosemary and myrrh, 
Lean-stalked — lavender ; 
Hides within her bosom, too, 
All her sorrows, bitter rue. 
This merely the evocation of beauty ; but it is none the less fine poetry. 

Contemporaneous with the Georgians were the Imagists, who issued 

their first anthology and manifesto in 1912, The protagonists were Ezra 
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Pound, F. S. Flint, H. D., Richard Aldington and Amy Lowell. In their 
manifesto they demonstrated that their object was sincerity, and that the 
classic forms of verse imposed too many restrictions ; therefore they intro- 
duced new forms of verse into English, and, after Whitman, they were the 
first poets to make extensive use of what is known as “ free” verse. Much 
of the work of these poets was influenced by French poetry such as that of 
Laforgue and Rimbaud, and Chinese verse had its effect on Pound. 

Pound, who is undoubtedly the most interesting of the group, will 
probably live in his translations from the Provengal and the Chinese. His 
muse, however, has been rather flighty, and her recurrent liaisons, with 
translation, imagism and vorticism, have all left their mark on his verse. He 
is a poet of spasmodic brilliance. 

Even though the Imagist movement died, most of its constituent mem- 
bers striking out on individual lines, its influence was for good, in the instinct 
for simplicity and sincerity. 

Then came the war, and with it a damming of the stream of poetry. 
The poetic mind revolted from war, and described and exaggerated its horrors 
in a pathetic attempt to turn man away from brutality and the lust for 
blood. We see this attempt in the war poems of Robert Nichols, Sassoon, 
Read, Rosenberg and Graves ; and Herbert Read’s “ The Happy warrior ” 
is typical of the “ Mud and blood ” school : 


His wild hedrt beats with painful sobs, 

His strained hands clutch an ice-cold rifle ; 
His aching jaws grip a hot parched tongue, 
And his wild eyes search unconsciously. 

He cannot shriek ; 


mete saliva 
Dribbles down his shapeless jacket. 


I saw him stab 

And stab again 

A well-killed Boche. 

This is the happy warrior, 
This ishe... 


This poem may be true, but it does not present us with all the truth. 
Surely there was something more than this ; surely there were nobility and 
comradeship also? In the magnificent sonnets of Rupert Brooke, and the 
work of Wilfred Owen, we find this question answered. Owen’s “ Anthem 
for doomed youth ” is a masterpiece, as sombre and as rich in its magnificent 
periods as Siegfried’s Funeral March in the medium of music: 


What passing-bells for those who die like cattle ? 
Only the monstrous anger of the guns, 
Only the stuttering rifles’ rapid rattle, 

Can patter out their hasty orisons. 

No mockeries for them : no prayers nor bells, 

Nor any voice of mourning save the choirs, 

The shrill demented choirs of wailing shells. 

And bugles calling for them from sad shires. 
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What candles may be held to speed them all ? 
Not in the hands of boys, but in their eyes 
Shall shine the holy glimmer of good-byes, 
The pallor of girls’ brows shall be their pall ; 
Their flowers the tenderness of patient minds 
And each slow dusk a drawing down of blinds. 


Many poets of promise died in the war, and Owen and Brooke would have 
been among our major poets had they lived. 

There came after the war a complete break with traditional forms in 
poetry ; and to this technical rupture there was added a mental revolt 
from time-worn thought. Through the decade of 1910-20 the influence of 
science and anthropology had been making itself felt on religion and ethics; 
and the war acted as a catalyst in this mental reaction. 

The increased knowledge gained through physics, chemistry and biology, 
through anthropology, psychology and psycho-analysis, produced a dis- 
believing mentality, determined to re-examine all the old values and to 
clear away all useless lumber. , 

We find, therefore, that religion as a background for poetry had become 
impossible in the ten years succeeding the war, for Science destroyed the 
anthropomorphic idea of God : and the poet escaped from life into a mental 
world of hisown. To quote Mr. J. W. Krutch in that brilliant examination 
of modern man’s philosophy, “‘ The Modern Temper”: 


‘* For the cosy bowl of the sky arched in a projecting curve above him he must 
exchange the cold immensities of space, and, for the spiritual order which he has 
designed, the chaos of Nature. God he loved because he was made in man’s own 
image, with purposes and desires which were human and hence understandable. 


But Nature’s purpose, if purpose she can be said to have, is no purpose of his, and is 
not understandable in his terms.” 


Here we have the plight of modern man and the modern poet, for 
Science and the machine age have attenuated, if not destroyed, the idea 
of a personal God. 

To the reader coming from the easy shallows of the Georgians, the deeps 
of the younger poets may, at times, seem obscure ; but their obscurity lies 
in the fact that they have essentially something difficult to say. The point 
is expressed clearly by Chapman in his Epistle Dedicatory to Ovid’s 
“ Banquet of sense,” where he says : 


“Obscurity in affection of words and indigested conceits is pedantical and 
childish ; but where it shroudeth itself in the heart of its subject, uttered with fitness 
of figure and expressive epithets, with that darkness will I labour to be shadowed.” 


The work of the Sitwells represents, on the whole, an example of the 
poet’s escape from life into a world of his own. 

Edith Sitwell’s technical innovations are extremely interesting, if not 
always successful. In her work we find new metres, many of them utilizing 
the rhythms of dance music, and an extreme richness of imagery and epithet 
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arrived at by the mixing of sound- and sense-impressions. Let me quote an 
example from the “ Sleeping beauty,”’ where one image leads into another 
in this manner : 


Now the ember as it dozes 
Seems lattices of bunchéd roses, 
Fuchsias, and fat strawberries, 
Dahlias, cherries, and one sees 
Through those lattices gold wire, 
The parrot whistlers in the fire, 
Picking cherries every one. 


One has to admit a mind unmatched in its originality of expression in 
these lines, and in such poems as “ Foxtrot ” and “ Hornpipe ’”’ we have to 
concede that her forms are completely successful. Here is “‘ Hornpipe ” : 


Queen Victoria sitting shocked upon a rocking horse 
Of a wave said to the Laureate, “‘ This minx, of course, 
Is as sharp as any lynx and blacker—deeper than the drinks 
And quite as 
Hot as any Hottentot, without remorse ! 
‘** For the minx,” 
said she 
**And the drinks”’ 
said she 
**Are as hot as any Hottentot, and not the goods for me!” 


Here the lengthening and shortening of the lines, accentuated by internal 
thyming, seem to give us the very spirit of a dance, and the picture suggested 
isso real and so laughable, that we accept it without demur. 

Mr. Osbert Sitwell in “‘ England reclaimed” has given us a book of 
Eclogues of the English countryside, but his characters always seem unreal ; 
they are like curious insects examined under a rather snobbish microscope, 
and are more specimens than human beings. He is at his best in satire, 
and in “ Five portraits and a group” he hisses venomously and pleasingly 
at the people he dislikes : 


As for the General, 

He disapproves of Art 

And does not believe in it. 

He has noticed 

That artists 

Have an odd look in their eyes 
And a shifty expression ; 

In fact, 

The General disapproves of Art. 


Of the family, Sacheverell Sitwell has most of the real stuff of the poet 
in him. In his “ Hortus conclusus ” he has constructed a matchless series 
of variations on the theme of flowers and fruits. But his best work is to be 
found in the allegorical ‘‘ Doctor Donne and Gargantua,” as yet unfinished. 
The poem concerns itself with a wager between Dr, Donne and Gargantua : 
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Donne is to “ Snare a meteor wet and wild,” while Gargantua, as befits a 
man of the world, will “ Get with child a mandrake root.” The Almighty 
follows them, and does his best to prevent their object, though he has 
agreed for the sake of the game to assume a man’s form. I wish that time 
permitted me to quote more of this magnificent flight of imagination, but one 
short passage must suffice. The Almighty is speaking of the purpose of 
Donne and Gargantua : 


Pompey is an arrogant high hollow fateful rider, 

In noisy triumph to the trumpet’s mouth ; 

Doomed to a clown’s death, laughing into old age 

Never pricked by Brutus in the statue’s shade. 

But Czsar and Pompey are dead pawns to me, 

Moving down fields for ever fallow, never bearing, 

And I cared not which killed the other, 

Snatching his mock life of me ; 

While Donne and Gargantua each in his sphere 

Walks without me and has the populace to work upon ; 

Each can win, each can lose, each can break his paper life, 
Tugging at that kite through the thick and fiery winds, 

Foul breath of crowds, battle pantings, whispered words of fate 
Till the string break : 

Where their souls cannot survive but must forage for themselves, 
For I cannot care for something that can never die. 


The imagination fails at attempting a conclusion to the first six cantos 
of this poem, but we must wait for the final section with high expectations. 

In the writings of the psycho-analytical school of poets, such as Robert 
Graves, Laura Riding, E. E. Cummings and William Carlos Williams, we 
find a mockery of traditional values in an escape from the exaltation of 
science and reason. Words to them are a debased coinage, and they hope 
to evolve poetry from them only when words have lost their associations, 
To quote the unpublished work of a contemporary : 


But we 

Inherit a tradition and a gloss 

of sound and syllables and golden words 

six centuries of verse with given themes ; 
And we can steal from nothing but the best, 
From Chaucer onwards, like a golden dude 
Endlessly picking stubs from amber holders. 


Robert Graves is the most important member of this school, and he 
requires more than a passing mention. It is difficult to reconcile the two 
Graveses : the Graves who wrote such charming things as “ Star talk’ and 
those poems which seem to be transmutations of nursery rhymes into adult 
moods ; and the later Graves of the ‘“‘ Marmosite’s miscellany ” and “‘ Poems, 
1926-30.” Graves is the poet of unreason, and he has a remarkable affinity 
with Skelton, a poet whom he admires and has edited ; he is restless and 
unsatisfied with the world, and mocks at it, and at himself. Graves is 
master of a terse and lucid style when he pleases, but in many of the later 
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poems is.wilful in his obscurity. For example in “Guessing black or 

white ”’ : 
Guessing black or white 
Guessing white, guessing black 
Guessing black or white 
Guessing white, guessing black 
His mother was a terrier bitch 
His father a Dalmatian 
Guessing black or white 
Not black because white 
Because black because white 
Not white because black 
Because white because black 


His mother was from Renfrew, 
His father was a Zulu 
Guessing black or white . . 


And so on, What does this mean? Was it worth writing? I shall be 
grateful for answers to these questions, 

Mr. Graves has summed up his method of writing in a poem called 
“ Broken images ” : 


He continues quick and dull in his clear images, 
I continue slow and sharp in my broken images ; 
He in a new confusion of his understanding, 

I in a new understanding of my confusion. 


This, to me, is what Mr. Graves endeavours to do in his later work: to present 
a clear thought by means of a series of “ broken images,” or seemingly un- 
related impressions. 

In the more simple poems, however, he shows both a charming fancy 
and a brilliant imagination: “A song for two children,” “ Star-talk,” 
“In the wilderness,” “ With a sewing-basket,” are delightful examples of 
this manner, while in “‘ Lost love ” we find this imagination in full flight : 


His eyes are quickened so with grief, 
He can watch a flower or leaf 

Every instant grow : he can 

Clearly through a flint wall see 

Or watch the startled spirit flee 
From the throat of a dead m:n, 

And catch your words before you speak. 
The woodlouse or the maggot’s weak 
Clamour rings in his sad ear, 

And noise so slight it would surpass 
Credence. Drinking sound of grass, 
Worm talk, clashing jaws of moth 
Chumbling holes in cloth, 

The groan of ants who undertake 
Gigantic loads for honour’s sake . . . 
This man is quickened so with grief 
He wanders godlike or like thief 
Inside or out, below, above 

Without relief, seeking lost love. 





1 Since writing this I have discovered an explanation in ‘‘ And still it goes on.” 
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This is more than mere fancy ; it is imagination of a high order, 

There remain three writers who can be said to form a definitely 
philosophical school of poetry: Herbert Read, Richard Aldington and 
T. S. Eliot. 

In his prose Aldington is notable for the unparalleled savagery of his 
attack on Victorian conventions and traditions, and his effort to substitute 
for them a world filled with less cant and more clear thinking. 

Starting as one of the “ Imagist ” school, his poetry has now taken a 
definite philosophical turn, and the satire implicit in his earlier work has 
turned to a deeper bitterness, culminating in the “ Eaten heart,” which 
expresses man’s loneliness in the desolate universe of his own making. He 
speaks of his contemporaries and says : 


I like the men and women of my age 

I like their hardness 

For though we are a battered and rather bitter set, 

Still, we have faced the facts, we have been pretty honest. 
But, sitting here brooding over the hard faces, 

I wonder if we have not rejected too much, 

If we have not hardened ourselves too much, 

Making it impossible to break out of our self-prisons, 


Aldington seems to find a solution to this spiritual loneliness in man’s 
love for woman, and only through this, “The complete exchange of two 
natures,” can men be released from their “ self-prisons.”’ 

In the “ Dream in the Luxembourg ” he has written a great love poem, a 
poem of pagan joy in the beauty of sexual love. Being written in the 
language of ordinary speech, the poem has an almost universal appeal. 
Mainly on account of this poem, Aldington has been stigmatized as “ The 
Ethel M. Dell of modern poetry,” but to me this seems unjust. He seems 
to have expressed, once and for all, the unrealized desire of many people 
for a perfect love, and the reactions to it I have heard varied from the 
“ Isn’t it wonderful ! ” of a shopgirl, to the reply of a much-married couple : 
“Tt must be grand to feel like that!” I shall leave you to judge for 
yourselves! To me it seems to be a real achievement in a difficult 
medium. 

Herbert Read is a poet of reason, and in his “ Collected poems ”’ we are 
aware of an intense individuality : he stands aloof from us and records man’s 
stupidity ; he describes, but rarely criticizes. ‘“‘ The Lament of St. Denis” 
and “* Mutations of the Phenix” are difficult poems ; both because of the 
starkness of the language and the depth of thought ; but they repay study. 
In the “ Eclogues” he has given us a series of short descriptive poems, 
running through all of which is an indescribable undercurrent of disturbance 
in the poet’s mind. Satire and disgust with humanity are sensed by the reader 
in many of his poems, and in the war poems, one of which I have already 
quoted, he attacks the romantic view of war and demolishes it. In 
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“Lepidoptera” we see the smallness of soul and sterility of city-bred 
man : 

These Sy chrysallic faces, 

Devoid of anything so atavistic as whiskers, 

Flame evenly beneath felt hats ; 

Abashed torches in the daylight, 

Intent on solemn inanities, 

They maintain a torpid demeanour. 


Until night finally falls, 

When, stript of their drab or tinsel sheaths, 
They ape Narcissus in mildewed mirrors, 
Display their graces to the sick glare of gas-jets 
And on rococo quilts 

Get corybantic for a while. 


This is a very limbo, unredeemed by any ray of hope, but in “ Mutations 
‘of the Phoenix ” he seems to find hope in man’s reason. Mr. Read’s poetic 
output is small, but most of it of a high order, and we may expect that his 
later work may have something of greater achievement to give us. 

T. S. Eliot is undoubtedly the most significant poet of our generation, 
and 1922, the date of the publication of the “ Waste land,” may well be 
regarded as a landmark ; and the poem itself as profound in its influence as 
were the “ Lyrical ballads ” of Coleridge and Wordsworth in 1798. 

The early work of Eliot is mainly satirical ; but a deeper and more acid 
satire than we have found hitherto ; where others have whipped us with 
whips, Mr. Eliot has whipped us with scorpions. Through all his work 
there runs the theme of revulsion from modern life and its drabness and 
narrowness: he sees the human soul “ cabined and confined” by ugliness. 
In “ Images,” three poems remarkable for their despondency, he says: 


I am moved by fancies that are curled 
About these images and cling, 

The notion of some infinitely gentle, 
Infinitely suffering thing. 


Where are all the fine things of life: heroism and beauty and honour ? 
He replies : 


I shall not want Honour in Heaven, 
For I shall meet Sir Philip Sidney, 
And talk with Coriolanus 

And other heroes of that kidney. 


I shall not want Capital in Heaven, 

For I shall meet Sir Alfred Mond ; 

We two shall lie together, lapt 

In a five per cent. Exchequer bond . . . 


Where are the eagles and the trumpets ? 


Buried beneath some snow-deep alps, 
Over buttered scones and crumpets, 
Weeping, weeping multitudes 
Droop in a hundred A.B.C.’s, 
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In the transitional “ Gerontion,” written in 1918, and “ Waste land,” 
Eliot is seen in his full powers, At first almost incomprehensible, the 
“ Waste land” takes on new complexions, new significance and breadth at 
every rereading. It uses as a background the resources of literature and 
anthropology ; and an essential part of the method of writing are the allusions, 
which came from many sources, We find quotations or allusions to the 
“Golden bough,” Shakespeare, Webster, Verlaine, Dante and Wagner’s 
“ Tristan and Isolde,” to mention only a few ; and the total effect is one of 
immense range and richness ; the subject of the poem becoming related to 
an enormous background of legend and poetry. 

In spite of this medley of sources, the poem is an organic whole, and 
rises in its intenser moments to passages of great beauty : 


Unreal city, 

Under the brown fog of a winter dawn, 

A crowd flowed over London Bridge, so many 

I had not thought death had undone so many, 
Sighs, short and infrequent, were exhaled, 

And each man fixed his eyes before his feet 
Flowed up the hill and down King William Street 
To where Saint Mary Woolnoth kept the hours 
With a dead sound on the final stroke of nine. 


The hurrying crowds of London, and their pathos, have never been described 
more finely. 

Quotations so short as this cannot do justice to the “ Waste land,” 
however. It must be allowed to sink into the consciousness, even as the 
rich background of poetry and mythology has sunk into the consciousness 
of the poet. 

In his later poems, Eliot has turned to the Church, and “ Ash Wednesday” 
is a series of deeply thought symbolic poems giving expression to his religious 
feelings, in a way which makes us aware that here is one of the finest ex- 
pressions of mysticism in English verse. 

What have we found, then, in this short review of modern poetry? 
Unrest, disillusion and rebellion—a “ divine discontent ” with the world 
as itis. Of the world as it should be, we have seen little or nothing. 

What of poetry in the coming generation? Is a new attitude to life 
possible ? Will the “ world of machines ” triumph, and poetry die? Will 
the gradual return to religious belief, to which scientists seem to be inclining, 
produce a new religious poetry? Do “ Ash Wednesday ” and “ Dr. Donne 
and Gargantua ” foreshadow a return to allegory ? 

The period of disillusion and experiment is over, and during our genera- 
tion we may expect to see a new age of great poetry. What form this poetry 
will take we cannot say ; we only know that poets will be inspired to write 
as they have been inspired before ; as they always will be, while this minute 
bubble of a world swirls in the stream of the universe. 
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Library Association Examinations : 


May, 1931. Pass List 


SECTION I.—LITERARY HISTORY 
(164 Candidates sat. Honours, 2; Merits, 11; Passes, 94) 

Honours.—Elliott, Miss I. R., Sittingbourne ; Horner, G. W., Taunton. 

Merits.—Bishop, W. J., Royal College of Physicians ; Crossley, Miss P. M., 
Derby County Library ; Donald, Miss L. M. L., Hull; Dowie, Miss M. L., 
Lanarkshire County Library; Elphee, Miss K. D., Kent County Library ; 
Hobby, W. J., Chelsea; Penman, Miss J. R., Dunfermline ; Powell, Miss J., 
Hawarden ; Saint,C. G., Kensington ; Sherwood, J., Mansfield; Stevenson, 
W. B., Hendon. 

Passes.—Abbott, Miss J., Ipswich; Alexander, Miss G. M., Durham 
County Library ; Ardern, L. L., Manchester; Armstrong, Miss K. A., Col- 
chester ; Barratt, Miss F.H., Manchester; Bearman, H. K.G., East Ham; 
Bennett, B., Bournemouth ; Black, C. W., Manchester; Bulpitt, Miss L. E., 
Nunhead; Burke, Miss E. E., Hastings; Caple, Miss A. B. D., Warwick 
County Library ; Catchpole, Miss E. L., Barking ; Chandler, H. J., Wolver- 
hampton; Chape, W. F., North Riding County Library ; Cottrell, Miss L., 
Birmingham ; Drury, Miss D. G., Sheffield ; Dunbar, Miss A. N., Edinburgh ; 
Dunleavie, Miss C., Newport; Edwards, W., Aberystwyth ; Ellerbeck, Miss 
D. W., Portsmouth; Evans, Miss E. A., Manchester; Fraser, Miss K. J., 
Haddington County Library ; Fryer, Miss J]. M. L., Minet Library ; Gibbons, 
Miss G., Newport ; Gibbons, Miss P. E., Oxford; Haines, P. E., Southall ; 
Harding, Miss D., Tunbridge Wells ; Harris, W. B., Cardiff ; Hartland, Miss 
H. R., Birmingham; Hazell, Miss L. D., Hastings; Heale, Miss H. M., 
Cardiff; Hearn, J. W., Midlothian County Library; Heywood, Miss B., 
Manchester ; Hill, W. J., Willesden ; Holman, Miss L. R., Norwich ; Holm- 
wood, Miss D. M., Kent County Library; Hutt, Miss L., Kent County 
Library ; Jackson, G. P., Leeds ; Jeffery, Miss B. P. E., Portsmouth ; Keight- 
ley, Miss G. E., Lincoln; Kennedy, Miss I. E. M., Ilford; Kitchen, W., 
Hull; Koerber, Miss E. F., Sunderland ; Lawrence, Miss V. C., Sunderland ; 
Laws, Miss I. C., Lincoln County Library ; Leeming, Miss C., Wigan ; Lewis, 
Miss A. G., Cardiff ; Lewis, Miss M. G., Aberystwyth ; Longmuir, G. W., 
Lanark County Library ; McDonald, F., Cardiff; McQuinn, Miss R. L., 
Paddington; Maher, S. A., Middlesex County Library; Massey, Miss H., 
Manchester; Medd, H. J., Middlesex County Library ; Nash, Miss A. D., 
Lambeth; Nevard, Miss B. F., Lambeth; Norman, E., Burnley; Parish, 
G. L., Sheffield; Platts, Miss K., Sheffield; Price, Miss D. F., Cardiff ; 
Pugh, Miss K. J. E., Portsmouth ; Reeves, Miss J. B., Scarborough ; Rengert, 
H. J., Poplar; Robertson, Miss I. H., Glasgow; Rogers, F. H., Bristol ; 
Scott, Miss I. M., Sunderland; Shaw, Miss E., Nelson; Smith, E. A., Croy- 
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don; Smith, Miss G. R., Birmingham; Smith, Miss O. M., Birmingham ; 
Snook, I. W. J., Devon County Library; Steffen, Miss C. L. A., Leyton; 
Stone, Miss R. T., Hampstead; Strathdee, R. M., Midlothian County 
Library ; Street, Miss G. E., Dulwich; Tait, Miss L. C., Durham County 
Library ; Talmey, Miss E. M., Hove; Turner, Miss B., Jpswich ; Turner, 
A. E., Stroud; Turner, Miss M. L., Sunderland; Turner, W. A., Bolton; 
Turnes, Miss A., Sunderland ; Walden, Miss M. E., Glasgow ; Walker, Miss 
E. S., Norwich; Walker, J. M., Sheffield; Warren, D. F., Northampton 
County Library; Wells, A. J., Croydon; Whitwell, Miss F., Keighley; 
Wilkins, G. H., Bethnal Green; Wilkinson, Miss M., Glasgow ; Williams, T., 
Aberystwyth; Wood, Miss E. M., Manchester; Wright, Miss C. L., 
Leicester; Yarker, F. B., Croydon. 


SECTION II.—BIBLIOGRAPHY AND BOOK SELECTION 
(93 Candidates sat. Honours, none; Merits, none; Passes, 52) 


Passes.—Allan, Miss J. M., Edinburgh; Austin, Miss M. F., Sheffield ; 
Borer, H. W., East Ham; Bramley, Miss J. M., Halifax; Bryant, Miss 
E. S. A., Bournemouth; Callander, T. E., Fulham; Campbell, Miss M., 
Oxford ; Coombe, E. J., Devon County Library ; Coote, Miss C. M., New- 
castle; Corbett, E. V., Birmingham; D’Arcy, L. F., Dublin; Egarr, J., 
Bradford ; Gaskin, G. F., Bolton ; Hallett, Miss A. E., Bath ; Hammond, J., 
Manchester; Hartmann, Miss E., Johannesburg ; Horrocks, S. H., Exeter; 
Hutt, Miss M., Kent County Library; Irving, E. B., Wallasey; Jackson, 
Miss I. F., Kent County Library; Jahn, Miss E. M., Lincoln; Leath, C., 
Spenborough ; Leighton, Miss D., Stretford ; Lewis, Miss E, M., Birmingham ; 
Lythgoe, Miss F. M., Liverpool ; Macdonald, J. H., Bradford; Marston, 
Miss E. M., Birmingham; Melling, C., Wigan; Munford, W. A., Hornsey ; 
Ormerod, Miss M. J., Dagenham ; Osborn, G. F., Birmingham ; Osborne, 
Miss N., Leicester; Panchen, Miss E. V., Aberystwyth; Pearson, F. L., 
Leeds; Peck, J. E., W. Greenwich; Pritchard, F. C., Birmingham ; Reben- 
tisch, F.H. F., Tottenham ; Reynolds, J. D., Leeds ; Robertshaw, Miss W.E., 
Luton; Rust, A. H., Ilkley ; Shepherd, C. F., Cardiff; Smith, R. E. G., 
Reading ; Tait, A. J., Glasgow; Thompson, Miss S. M. T., Birmingham ; 
Till, Miss E. M., Ipswich; Trayford, A. S., Paddington; ‘Treliving, N., 
Leeds ; Warwick, Miss W. E., Birmingham ; Williams, Miss E. M., London 
Union Catalogue; Wilson, H., Burnley ; Wilson, Miss I. A., Birmingham ; 
Wood, A. G., Bolton. 


SECTION II.—BIBLIOGRAPHY AND PALZZOGRAPHY, AND THE 
ARCHIVE SCIENCES 
(5 Candidates sat. Honours, none; Merits, none; Passes, 3) 


Passes.—Abbatt, L. C., Messrs. 7. &9 E. Bumpus Ltd.; Dent, J., Bourne- 
mouth ; Walton, Miss M., Sheffield. 
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SECTION III.—CLASSIFICATION 
201 Candidates sat. Honours, none; Merits, 2; Passes, 51) 


Merits.—Crook, T. D., Reading; Davis, Miss G., Cardiff. 

Passes.—Ash, Miss B., Hendon; Bonny, H. V. A., Dagenham ; Bradford, 
C. C., Battersea; Brecknell, Miss E., Hereford; Brindle, J., Lancashire 
County Library ; Callan, Miss M. S., Glasgow; Causey, Miss S., Wigan ; 
Christie, Miss H. M., Glasgow; Colin, Miss M., Stratford ; Collison, R. L. W., 
Hendon; Crawford, Miss M., Bath; Davey, A. T., Charlton; Doughty, 
Miss C. C. M., Hove; Elliott, H. W. C., Charlton; Fabian, B. N. P., 
Shropshire County Library ; Gray, Miss E. M. P., Oxford ; Gray, Miss M. E., 
Birkenhead ; Gregory, Miss P. W., Glasgow ; Harrison, P., Hull; Hibbert, 
H., Bolton; Hiles, Miss M. L., Newport; Hinchcliffe, A. H., Chorley ; 
Holloway, H. G., Eastbourne ; Hughes, Miss K., Hove ; McKenzie, W. J.H., 
Dagenham ; Mathews, Miss D. A. M., Islington; Millman, Miss J. M., 
Westminster; Millward, Miss M. I., Westminster; Owen, Miss G. E., 
Aberystwyth; Pethurst, Miss E. G., Camberwell; Porter, A., Burnley ; 
Powell, Miss G. M., Croydon ; Powell, Miss J., Hawarden; Roberts, A. D., 
Birmingham ; Rundle, Miss A. M., Plymouth ; Shaw, Miss M. P., Glasgow ; 
Smith, C. G. S., Ipswich ; Smith, Miss I., Zslington; Smith, F. W., Ports- 
mouth ; Sykes, H., Sheffield; Thomas, R. N., Poplar ; Thompson, E., Leeds ; 
Walker, Miss I., Newcastle; Wardle, Miss J. M., Stretford ; Webster, Miss 
M.H., Bradford; Westhead, T. M., Leicestershire County Library ; White, 
Miss M. K., Islington; Wild, J. E., Manchester; Wileman, Miss F. M., 
Hendon ; Wilson, Miss W. C., Norwich ; Wright, Miss E. A., Glasgow. 


SECTION IV.—CATALOGUING 
(213 Candidates sat. Honours, none; Merits, none ; Passes, 65) 


Passes.—Agar, Miss M., Newcastle; Authors, Miss B., Hove; Ayers, 
Miss A., Liphook; Beach, G. E., Manor Park; Beavis, Miss M. G. B., 
Newcastle; Boone, F., Leigh; Bowdler, R. W., Kidderminster; Clegg, 
Miss A. H., Scarborough ; Coombe, E. J., Devon County Library ; Cooke, 
E. G., Liverpool ; Corry, Miss M., Newcastle ; Cottrill, L. J., Birmingham ; 
Currall, H. F. J., Reading; Daft, Miss P. M., Leeds; Dolman, G. J., Bir- 
mingham; Dovey, Miss B. M., Birmingham; Eddy, Miss M., Newcastle; 
Eldridge, Miss D. L., Chelsea; Fairchild, W. G., Barking; Fernie, Miss 
L, A., Liverpool ; Giles, Miss S. B., Islington ; Hamilton, Miss A. J., Glas- 
gow ; Hill, Miss D. B., Birmingham ; Hill, Miss J., [pswich ; Housby, J. J., 
Penrith; Innes, Miss E. J., Glasgow; Jack, Miss E. G., Glasgow; Jackson, 
Miss I., Batley ; Jackson, Miss S., Southport ; Johnson, Miss G., Camberwell ; 
Jones, E. H., Cardiff; Kinread, Miss H., Liverpool; Levy, Miss M. C., 
Watford ; Llewellyn, Miss G. M., Cardiff ; McBride, G., Liverpool ; Mac- 
millan, Miss M., Glasgow; Marks, S. J., Watford; Martin, Miss C. B., 
Bradford; Mayes, L. J., Watford; Meallor, J. K., Darwen; Melling, C., 
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Wigan ; Neave, Miss M.H., Glasgow ; Oakes, Miss M. A. Y., Leeds ; Oppen- 
heim, Miss G. , Bloemfontein ; Parker, Miss M. I. , Newcastle ; Phillips, W.S 
Cardiff; Pitts, Miss M. E., Harlesden ; Quipp, Miss D. , Lincoln ; Ranger, 
R. ¥. h, Suffolk County Library ; ; Roberts, A. D. , Birmingham ; Roscoe, 
Miss C. E., Coventry ; Scattergood, Miss F., Stretford ; Shaw, Miss M. A. 
Preston; Sinclair, Miss I. P., Glasgow; Smith, Miss F. M., Islington; 
Tallamy, H. S., Bath; Thompson, E., Leeds; Tipping, W., Manchester; 
Turner, Miss M. N., Glasgow; Vallender, Miss E., Metropolitan Vickers 
Elec. Co.; Wardle, Miss J. M., Stretford; White, Miss D. M., Ipswich; 
White, Miss M. K., Islington; Whittaker, L., Manchester ; Whittington, 
Miss K. M., Sheffield. 


SECTION V.—LIBRARY ORGANIZATION 
(133 Candidates sat. Honours, none; Merits, 2; Passes, 54) 

Merits.—Crozier, Miss G., National Library for the Blind, Manchester; 
Pritchard, Miss D., Liverpool. 

Passes.—Adams, Miss B. D., Worthing; Atkins, Miss D. F., National 
Institute for Research in Dairying, Shinfield; Bale, F., Norwich; Barnes, 
R. B., Manchester; Batty, W. B., London School of Economics; Berriman, 
S. G., Acton; Berry, G., Accrington; Brooks, H. E., Norwich; Broome, 
W. F., Lambeth; Caistor, H. C., Exeter; Carter, G. A., Warrington; 
Clark, E. J., Chester County Library ; Clark, Miss E. M., Hastings ; Cock- 
burn, J. W., Edinburgh; Coult, D. E., Hendon; Craze, Miss P., Cardiff; 
Crook, B., Leyton ; Croxall, T.G., Leicester ; Dance, Miss D. G., Liverpool ; 
Dawes, Miss M., Bradford ; Egarr, J., Bradford ; Flood, R.C. W., Dagenham ; 
Fordyce, Miss J. I., Glasgow ; Garabedian, Miss S., Cape Town ; Gardner, 
Miss A., Preston ; Gilchrist, Miss N. H., Edinburgh ; Halsall, V. R., Bolton; 
Hargreaves, E., Leeds; Higenbottam, F., Leigh; Horsfall, L. W., 
Manchester ; Hunt, Miss J., Bromley ; Hunter, Miss M., Glasgow ; Lawler, 
Miss B. P., Liverpool; Lee, Miss B. 1., Bolton; Lythgoe, Miss F. M., 
Liverpool; Maskell, W. E., Maidstone; Michel, C. W., Leeds; Miller, 
Miss E., Huddersfield ; Millward, Miss M.1., Westminster ; Ogden, Miss M., 
Manchester; Palmer, B. I., Acton; Part, C. A., Bermondsey; Purcell, 
Miss E. O., Cardiff ; Quipp, Miss D., Lincoln ; Robinson, Miss G., Liverpool ; 
Rowsell, R. T. G., East Sussex County Library ; Spurr, Miss M. M., Bolton ; 
Thomas, J. E., Cardiff ; Twaits,H.C., Lambeth; Vickery, F. J., Croydon; 
Wells, G. R., Woking ; Wilkinson, E., Bradford ; Wilkinson, L.H., Newcastle ; 
Wright, Miss M., Sunderland. 


SECTION VI.—LIBRARY ROUTINE 
(211 Candidates sat. Honours, none; Merits, none ; Passes, 106) 
Passes.—Athey, Miss E. M., Newcastle; Atkins, Miss D. F., National 
Institute for Research in Dairying, Shinfield; Baigent, J. C., Dorset County 
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Library ; Baily, J., St.Helens ; Birch, Miss K. R., Worcester County Library ; 
Bowley, Miss V. E., Hounslow; Brindle, J., Lancashire County Library ; 
Brown, C., Birmingham; Brown, J. G., Bradford; Burden, Miss M. P., 
Sheffield ; Cluett, Miss E. M., Portsmouth ; Coult, D. E., Hendon; Craven, 
§, A., Bradford ; Dedman, S. C., Leyton ; Derry, Miss E. A., Birmingham ; 
Dovey, Miss M. E., Hackney; Doubleday, Miss M. H., Hampstead ; 
Dunderdale, P., Preston ; Dunn, Miss M. M., Coventry ; Elliott, Miss G. F., 
Rondebosch ; Elliott, J., St. Helens; Evans, H. T., Ruthin County Library ; 
Exley, Miss M., Sheffield; Fewster, Miss M. L., Scarborough; Flinn, Miss 
K. G., Hounslow ; Fulford, Miss J. M., Hendon; Geddes, Miss M., Hove ; 
Gemmell, J., Glasgow ; Godfrey, Miss T. M., Darlington; Gravell, F. W., 
Patent Office Library ; Hacquoil, Miss E. M., Leyton; Halliday, D. H., 
Newcastle ; Halliwell, Miss M. M., Hendon ; Hammett, Miss I., Portsmouth ; 
Harris, Miss F. M., Kettering; Harrison, Miss G. E. T., Birmingham ; 
Harrison, J. C., Liverpool ; Harwood, Miss E., Cardiff; Heaton, Miss B., 
Preston; Hepburn, Miss E. G., Fife County Library ; Huxley, Miss V. M., 
Winchester ; Jackson, Miss W. L., Earlsfield ; Jacobsen, Miss I. C., Liverpool ; 
James, Miss M., Cardiff ; Jeffery, Miss S. H., Cheltenbam ; Johnson, Miss 
B.E.A., Southend ; Johnson, D.J.G., Croydon ; Johnson, E. F., Southwark ; 
Johnson, Miss O. A., Barkingside ; Jolliffe, H., Bolton; Jones, Miss I. H., 
Newport; Jones, T. I., Aberystwyth; Kendrick, Miss H. C., Stretford ; 
Leeming, W. B., Bolton; Lloyd, Miss D., Worthing; Long, L. E., Wilts 
County Library ; Lovatt, Miss M. A., Liverpool; Lounds, Miss N. M. E., 
Grantham; Lynch, Miss A. B., Glasgow; Macaulay, J. H., Liverpool ; 
Maskell, W. E., Maidstone ; Matthewman, R., Leicester; Morgan, V.C.H., 
Battersea ; Morgan, Miss W. E., Birmingham ; Morris, Miss R. E., Norwich ; 
Munday, Miss C. M. L., Bath; Munford, W. A., Hornsey; Negus, W., 
Liverpool; Noble, Miss M., Kettering; O’Brien, Miss S. K., Cardiff ; 
Oppenheim, Miss G., Bloemfontein ; Parish, C., Birmingham ; Part, C. A., 
Bermondsey ; Pearce, Miss D. C., Cardiff; Pearson, Miss M. E, G., 
Cheltenham ; Phillips, Miss M., Carlisle; Pickard, Miss D. M., Croydon ; 
Pieper, F. C., London School of Economics; Pitts, Miss M. E., Harlesden ; 
Price, Miss E. W., Ruthin County Library ; Raphael, Miss B. P., Worthing ; 
Read, L., Paddington; Robbins, Miss L., Bradford; Roberts, Miss G., 
Aberystwyth ; Roberts, Miss V.E., Cardiff ; Rolph, Miss D. A. M., Southend ; 
Sands, Miss E. M., Liverpool; Scott, Miss F. R., Liverpool; Shaddock, 
Miss G. M., Hendon; Singlez, Miss M. E., Plymouth ; Smith, Miss W. A., 
Stockport ; Tansley, Miss K. E., Sunderland ; Thomas, Miss B. H., Liverpool ; 
Twentyman, Miss K. M. M., St. Marylebone ; Tysoe, Miss M. J., Welling- 
borough ; Vaughan, Miss C. M. P., Salford ; Walter, Miss K. A., Worthing ; 
Waterhouse, Miss E. A., Bradford; Watt, T., Glasgow; Wild, Miss E., 
Ilkley ; Wood, Miss A. J., Birmingham; Woolley, Miss D., Southport ; 
Worsley, Miss D., Rossendale ; Yarker, F, B., Croydon ; Yates, Miss P.R.E., 
Oxford ; Yeates, W. W., Preston. 
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FRENCH LANGUAGE EXAMINATION 
(9 Candidates sat, Honours, none; Merits, none ; Passes, 3) 


Passes.—Bone, Miss B. C., Birmingham ; Kennedy, R. F., Fobannesburg ; 
Stephens, G. B., St. Marylebone. 


GERMAN LANGUAGE EXAMINATION 
(2 Candidates sat. Honours, none; Merits, none ; Passes, 2) 
Passes.—Cooke, Miss A. S., Kent County Library ; Donkin, Miss W. C., 
Newcastle. 
SPANISH LANGUAGE EXAMINATION 
(4 Candidates sat, Honours, none; Merit, 1; Pass, 1) 

Merit.—Pearce, T. D., Bolton. 
Pass,—Threlfall, W., Stretford. 


LATIN LANGUAGE EXAMINATION 
(21 Candidates sat, Honours, none; Merit, 1; Passes, 7) 

Merir.—Kennedy, R. F., Johannesburg. 

Passes.—Carnell, Miss E. J., West Sussex County Library ; Davies, J. H., 
Birmingham ; Forsyth, J. W., Dunfermline ; Hayes, Miss H. E., Glasgow; 
Reeves, Miss J. B., Scarborough ; Thorold, Miss D. M., Finsbury ; Tillie, 
Miss H. A., Norwich, 


rar Tare eA; 


The Divisions 
Midland Division 


E first meeting of the Association of Assistant Librarians at Derby 
w. 


as held on 24th June, 1931. The meeting was a conspicuous 

success, and it is hoped it will be the precursor of many such meetings. 

Members attended from Derby, Derby County, Leicester, Coventry and 
Birmingham. 

The party was welcomed on their arrival by Mr. J. Omerod, F.L.A,, 
Chief Librarian. Mr. Omerod during his assistantship took an active part 
in the work of the Association, and it was a pleasure to renew acquaintances. 
Mr. F, Williamson, F.R.Hist.S, (Director), very ably acted as guide during 
an afternoon visit to places of interest in Derby. The Libraries Committee 
entertained the members to tea, and this function was graced by the presence 
of the Mayor and Mayoress, 

In the evening the party assembled at the Central Libraries, and after a 
tour of the Libraries, Museum and Art Gallery the business meeting was 
held in the “ Prince Charlie” room, Central Library, Mr. E. Wisker, of 
Leicester Public Libraries, read a paper titled “ The Public librarian: 
function and training.” Mr, Wisker claimed that his title was a bad fit to 
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his subject ; his subject matter, however, evoked a fierce discussion, from 
which Mr. Wisker emerged triumphantly. 

The meeting concluded after votes of thanks had been passed to the 
speaker and to the good people of Derby who had so successfully organized 
a meeting at once pleasant and instructive. M. J. R. 

aA 


South-Eastern Division 


The Fourth Annual Meeting was held at Ditchling, on Wednesday, 
st July, 1931, when there was an extremely good attendance, 

A ramble round the picturesque village was conducted by Mr. J. W. 
Lister, Chief Librarian, Hove, who with Mrs. Lister afterwards entertained 
the members to tea in their delightful garden at the foot of the Downs. 

The Chair for the Business Meeting was taken by the retiring President 
of the Division, Mr. A. Webb, F.L.A., who moved the adoption of the 
Annual Report. 

The appointment of officers and committee for the ensuing year was 
then announced, 

President.—Mr. E. Male, F.L.A., Brighton, 

Hon, Treasurer —Mr. E. Male, F.L.A., Brighton, 

Hon. Secretary —Miss G. Dean, Worthing. 

Hon. Auditors —Miss E. Young, A.L.A., and Miss K. Mardall, Brighton. 

Committee (consisting of one member from each library in the area).— 
Brighton: Mr. A. Webb, F.L.A.; Eastbourne: Mr. A. Hamblyn ; 
Hastings: Miss E. M. Clarke; Hove: Miss E. M. Talmey ; 
East Sussex: Mr. R. Rowsell ; West Sussex: Mr. C. L. Quinton, 
F.L.A.; Worthing: Miss E. Gerard, A.L.A. 

Following the Business Meeting, Mr. Edward Johnston, lecturer at 
King’s College, London University, and author of “ Writing and illuminat- 
ing and lettering” and ‘ Manuscript and inscription letters,” gave an 
illustrated talk on “ Illuminating ” which was much appreciated. 

In conclusion, Mr. and Mrs. Lister were heartily thanked for their 
generous hospitality. 

a a a 


Our Library 


The Year’s Work in Librarianship, volume ii, 1929. Edited for the Library 
Association by Arundell Esdaile (pp. viii, 260, paper). The Library 
Association, 75. 6d. (5s. post free to members of the Library Association). 

7 YHE Editor of this survey has stated elsewhere than in this volume 


that one of the functions of a preface is that of offering first aid to the 
reviewer. Confronted with the slightly overwhelming array of 


talent that has described every conceivable phase of librarianship in every 
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part of the civilized world, one cannot help wishing that Mr. Esdaile had, in 
this case, been more explanatory in the work of mercy with which this 
volume commences. 

In its scope The Year's Work is exhaustive, and is most commendably 
international in outlook. The book does not, however, reveal any startling 
developments, and the actual information given is so compressed as to be 
of little practical value. This shortcoming is unavoidable, and the ample 
references to periodical literature are full compensation for a brevity that, 
at times, amounts to scrappiness. The plates, four in number, are dis- 
appointing. They show three views of the Prague Municipal Library, 
together with plans of the library of the London School of Hygiene and 
Tropical Medicine and of the Grantham Public Library. The first of these 
plans is of so small a scale that it is almost useless, while the second shows no 
feature of outstanding interest. It is described as that of a typical English 
small public library, and should be of interest to residents of Grantham. 

The late date of the appearance of this volume is explained by a succession 
of illnesses of contributors. While I most sincerély sympathize with the 
sufferers, I feel that at least one other explanation is due to us. If my 
memory is not at fault, librarians have on more than one occasion upbraided 
publishers for putting misleading dates on the title pages of their 
publications. It is disconcerting to find that a publication of the Library 
Association which appeared in 1931 is nevertheless dated 1930. 

T.E. C, 
a) a) a) 


Library Work in Cities and Outlying 


Districts—A Comparison (Concluded) 
By J. B. PURDIE, Librarian-in-Charge, Cricklewood Library 
(): numerous occasions, while the branch was in operation, more than 


1,000 volumes were issued in one evening in the space of two and a 

half hours. Bridge Road Branch, at Church End, was opened in 
1925, and Braintcroft, Neasden, in the autumn of 1928. When Braintcroft 
closed this year, prior to the opening of the new Neasden Library in the 
same district, its issue was between 40,000 and 50,000 volumes per 
annum. There were thus six Evening Branch Libraries in operation at 
various times throughout these years, and in 1929 all six were operating in 
their various districts, issuing 110,000 volumes per annum, 

All the evening branches were closed this year, the last one to cease its 
operations being Braintcroft, preparatory to the opening of the new Neasden 
Library. These evening branches have fulfilled their purpose, and have 

1A paper read at a meeting of the A.A.L. at Harlesden Library on 11th March, 1931. 
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done a very great deal towards the developing of the library service in this 
area, They have been partly instrumental in transforming the Willesden 
service from a service of four libraries issuing 362,000 volumes in 1920 to 
one of six permanent libraries organized in accordance with the approved 
principles of present-day library practice, whose circulation of books for the 
current year ending on 31st March will be about one million and fifty 
thousand. There must be many districts throughout the country where 
the establishment of these evening branches would widen, strengthen and 
improve the library service to a very marked degree. 

A problem which is bound to occur, particularly in outlying areas, is that 
of “ artificial boundaries.” A person residing on one side of a road may be 
blessed with excellent library facilities, whereas his unfortunate brother, who 
has nothing more to his discredit than that he happens to live on the other 
side of the same road, may have little or nothing in the way of such a pro- 
vision. It has to be admitted that the individual with the library facilities 
may live in a district which demands of him a higher rate than he would pay 
were he living on the other side of the road, but it seems a very unfortunate 
state of affairs that of two people, one should be provided with a library and 
the other without the right of entry to such an institution, from no other 
fact than that an imaginary line running down the middle of the road dis- 
criminates as to who shall have books and who shall not. That line is an 
“artificial boundary.” The difficulty is overcome, in a district which has a 
library service, by allowing all and sundry, within a given area outside the 
district providing the library facilities, to make use of the library. Or again 
by fixing a definite charge for each non-resident wishing to use the library, 
a method carried out in a great number of cases. A prominent librarian, 
after studying this position from every angle, came to the conclusion that a 
nominal charge of 2s. 6d. per annum for each non-resident using the library 
should be satisfactory to all concerned. An alternative to this method is, 
not to place this charge on people residing in an adjoining area with little 
or no library provision, but to ask the authority in that area to make an 
annual grant in recognition of the services which it is proposed to offer to 
their residents. But I look forward to the time when these “ artificial 
boundaries ” will not exist. 

A man or woman, boy or girl, may then be free to borrow from the 
library nearest to their homes. Be it in the city or be it in the outlying 
district, the provision of good library facilities will create and foster in many 
the recognition of the library as a most important source of information and 
recreation. This aim will be attained, and the “ library habit ” cultivated, 
by introducing to all readers, both young and old, the very best of literature, 
by careful guidance in its use, and in the case of young readers, by the liberal 
supply of good books in story form through which boys and girls may be 
enabled to visualize and appreciate what books of fact very often fail to 
convey, 
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